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EEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Educational Theory of Immanuel Kant. Translated and edited with 

Introduction and Notes by Edward Franklin Buchner. Philadelphia 

and London, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1904. Pp. 309. 

It is remarkable that the English educational world, while exploiting 
so exhaustively the work of Rousseau on the one hand, and that of the 
German educators, beginning with Herbart, on the other, should have 
remained comparatively unacquainted with the educational theories of 
Kant. His influence as a philosopher has been so far-reaching that this 
phase of his work has been lost sight of. The translator says pertinently 
that — " the increasing study of educational theory by direct appeal to the 
views of those who have moulded that history, offers ample justification 
for the appearance of the present translation. And, finally, the contribu- 
tions which philosophy and philosophers have made to the systematic de- 
velopments of pedagogy should be given a larger exploitation than has 
been done hitherto by the students of educational foundations." 

Kant's educational theory is derived chiefly from lecture notes used 
by him ' during four semesters between the winters of 1776-7 and 1786-7.' 
Coming to us merely as lecture notes, they are necessarily fragmentary 
and contain many logical imperfections; in the context of his philo- 
sophical work they are, nevertheless, extremely interesting, practically as 
well as historically. The extent to which he connected his educational 
theory directly with his philosophical presuppositions is uncertain. There 
are some indications that the notes were not revised in the light of his 
critical philosophy, and yet 'the towering conception of morality on 
which he makes education rest, both theoretically and practically, is the 
morality that he expounded late rather than early in the critical stage 
of his own development' (p. 18). We are sure, however, that he did 
not elaborate a system of education from his philosophy, nor did he com- 
pletely rework it into adaptation to the conclusions of his speculative 
and practical philosophy (p. 34). The general scope of the notes is 
as follows: The treatise proper is preceded by an introduction in which 
presuppositions of an educational theory are outlined. The possibility 
of human education rests on the fact of infancy. In this period of 
plasticity the human being should very early be molded in accord 
with reason. Lack of discipline leaves the human being with ' a certain 
rawness,' the humanity within being undeveloped (p. 105). It is by 
education that man is given a character, that he is made a man (p. 107). 
' There are germs in human nature, and it becomes our concern to de- 
velop the natural capacities proportionately, to unfold humanity from its 
seeds, and to see to it that man attains his destiny' (p. 110). Since we 
do not yet fully realize what this destiny is, it is a goal for the race 
and not for the individual. Education is an art, which in origin and 
development ' is either mechanical, without plan, being arranged ac- 
cording to given circumstances, or rational.' In other words, education is 
either conscious or unconscious. If unconscious, it is necessarily de- 
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f ective from lack of system. Education should be planned with reference 
to humanity as a whole, for future as well as for present time. The 
relation of this thought to the ethical maxim that good conduct should 
always be capable of being universalized is apparent. There are, how- 
ever, two hindrances to the adjusting of educational practice to this 
ideal. ' Parents are usually anxious only that their children should 
prosper in the world, and princes regard their subjects as mere instru- 
ments for the accomplishment of their own purposes' (p. 117). (Cf. with 
the teaching of the ethical philosophy that man is to be treated as an 
end and not as a means.) Through education a child should be disci- 
plined, cultured, civilized and moralized. The great problem of education 
is to accomplish in the child the greatest possible degree of controlled 
freedom. 

In the treatise proper education is divided into physical and practical. 
In the discussion of the former he starts with the child at birth, giving 
practical suggestions as to care of body, proper clothing, sleep, etc., the 
formation of habits, early disciplining, evils of pampering and caressing. 
Everywhere the point is insisted upon that proper growth is insured only 
by wise inhibitions, and hence direction of natural impulses. The physical 
and moral value of play is pointed out at some length. Under physical 
education he discusses all that depends upon practice and discipline, 
with reference to the body as well as the mind. Moral education, on the 
other hand, does not depend on discipline, but on maxims. Everything is 
lost if one attempts to base it upon examples, threats, punishments, etc. 
(p. 179). The subject of intellectual culture is dealt with very briefly. 
Memory, attention, judgment and reason are referred to, but chiefly with 
reference to their function in experience rather than their culture. ' The 
best method of cultivating the faculties of the mind is that each one 
himself do all that which he wishes to accomplish' (p. 183). 

Under the topic of moral education he approaches most closely to the 
thought of the critical philosophy. " Obedience is above all things an 
essential trait in the character of the child. It is twofold; first it is an 
obedience to the absolute will of him who directs; but it is, secondly, an 
obedience to a will regarded as rational and good. Obedience can be 
derived from constraint, and then it is absolute, or from confidence, and 
then it is of the other kind. This voluntary obedience is very important, 
but the former is also externally necessary. . . . Children must, there- 
fore, be under a certain law of necessity. But this law must be a uni- 
versal one which is to be especially observed in schools. The teacher must 
show no predilection, no preference for one child; for otherwise the law 
ceases to be universal " (pp. 188, 189). 

The following sentences are characteristic : ' Children should always 
be corrected cautiously, that they may see that the only aim in view 
is their improvement' (p. 192). The conduct of the adolescent should 
be governed by duty, which is reason, a thing impossible with the child. 
Veracity is the principal feature and essence of character. "A third 
feature in the character of the child must be sociability. He must have 
friendships with others ..." (p. 195). 'Children should also 
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be candid and their faces should be as serene as the sun' (p. 196). 
' Children must be kept from a yearning, languishing sympathy' (p. 200). 
Character ' consists in the firm resolution of the will to do something, 
and then in the actual execution of it' (p. 201). 'One should be very 
temperate and abstemious, and maintain a certain dignity within him- 
self which ennobles him above all creatures, and it is his duty not 
to deny in his own person this dignity of humanity' (p. 204). Benevo- 
lence is only an imperfect obligation. ' Children should be filled, not 
with sentiment, but with the idea of duty' (p. 207). Man is by nature 
neither moral nor immoral. He becomes a moral being only when his 
reason raises itself to the concepts of duty and law. 

The treatise closes with a section on religious education and a number 
of practical suggestions on the pedagogy of adolescence. The value of 
the treatise is greatly enhanced by over sixty pages of carefully selected 
passages on education from Kant's other writings. We would make special 
mention also of the valuable introduction and copious explanatory notes. 
These, on the whole, are extremely valuable. There are, however, some 
notes that seem somewhat superfluous, considering those who will be most 
likely to use the book. Instances of this kind are those referring to 
Franklin, Socrates and Plato. But these are very minor matters com- 
pared with the wealth of otherwise inaccessible information that the 
notes give so lucidly. 

To mention only a few points from the introduction: The relation 
of Kant to Rousseau is clearly discussed; Kant's essentially pedagogical 
interests are pointed out; the relation of his pedagogy to his psychology 
is discussed and should furnish an interesting chapter in the history 
of the evolution of the psychology of education. Kant's educational 
theory is shown to be 'preeminently a pedagogy of the will' (p. 54). 
' ~No writer has more clearly set forth a pedagogy of effort.' The follow- 
ing is Professor Buchner's summary of Kant's principles : " Besides 
this demand for a science of pedagogy, determined on a basis of facts 
and reason, Kant offers a number of positive principles borrowed more 
or less from physiology, psychology, anthropology and ethics, as we of 
to-day would say. The child must be educated according to ' nature ' 
(here following Rousseau). Civilization must underlie educational prin- 
ciples. The child must be educated under the dominance of the idea of 
humanity. The bodily powers must be cultivated to orderly independence. 
The mental powers must not be cultivated separately or formally, but in 
true mutual interdependence. Self -doing is the secret of true education, 
and self -education is its goal. Rules and maxims, not impulses and whims, 
must be the inspiration and guidance of every educational move. . . . 
Kant was cautious and shrewd enough to distinguish between principle 
and practice, between a pedagogical generalization and a pedagogical 
performance" (pp. 71-72). 

The last section of the introduction discusses clearly and concisely 
the limitations of Kant's educational theory. 

Irving King. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



